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New  Teaching  Kit  Makes  Teaching 
Science  Sweeter 
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Is  photosynthesis  necessary  for  plant  growth?  Is 
human  respiration  similar  to  plant  respiration?  Why 
are  there  air  pockets  in  bread? 

Students  can  find  the  answers  to  these 
challenging  questions  in  Sugar  Science: 
Photosynthesis  to  Food,  a new  computer-based 
science  teaching  kit.  Sugar  Science  was 
developed  by  the  Sugar  Association  and  reviewed 
by  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  for 
use  in  upper  elementary  or  middle  school  science 
classes.  Lessons  can  be  adapted  for  younger 
students  or  those  in  early  high  school. 


Students  learn  how 
plants  use  carbon 
dioxide,  light,  water, 
and  minerals  to 
produce  food 
(glucose).  They  then 
learn  how  the  food  is 


The  Sugar  Science  program  takes  a different  - 
approach  to  teaching  the  processes  of 
photosynthesis, 
plant  respiration, 
and  the  food  chain. 
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In  Sugar  Science,  students 
choose  either  to  answer 
questions  or  set  up 
experiments  on  their  own. 
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Editor’s  Note 

The  1991  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  titled 
“Agriculture  and  the  Environment,  ” is  now 
available.  It  is  printed  with  soy-based  ink  on 
recycled  paper.  The  344-page  book  is  divided 
into  six  sections  on  Land,  Water,  Air, 

Technology,  Food  Safety,  and  What  You 
Can  Do. 

Yearbook  subjects  include  conservation 
tillage,  sustainable  agriculture,  ground  water, 
food  safety,  environmental  legislation, 
interagency  cooperation,  recycling,  testing 
drinking  water,  computer  programs  for 
application  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  local 


volunteer  efforts  across  the  nation  to  maintain 
and  enhance  environmental  quality. 

You  can  get  your  copy  of  the  Yearbook  free 
from  a Member  of  Congress  or  for  $12  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


New  Teaching  Kit  Makes  Teaching  Science  Sweeter 


transferred  to  insects,  animals,  and  humans. 

The  kit  is  divided  into  six  units:  photosynthesis, 
food  chain,  respiration,  making  bread,  making 
preserves,  and  making  ice  cream.  Each  lesson  in 
the  program  has  been  designed  to  be  used  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  others  in  the  kit.  Each 
lesson  includes  an  in-class  experiment  plan  with 
an  experiment  overview  and  objectives.  Process 
skills  are  emphasized.  Each  experiment  comes 
with  reproducible  handouts  so  students  can  record 
their  observations  and  research  specific  subjects. 
The  kit  also  provides  suggestions  for  further 
studies  and  projects.  Many  of  these  suggestions 
allow  teachers  to  integrate  science  teaching  into 
geography,  social  studies,  and  language  arts 


classes. 

Sugar  Science  also  includes  a computerized 
learning  program  that  allows  students  to  act  as 
scientists,  designing  and  carrying  out  their  own 
experiments.  In  each  of  six  computer-based 
experiments,  students  choose  their  own  variables 
and  predict  outcomes.  They  can  even  print  out  all 
the  experiment  results  for  later  reference. 
Teachers  receive  matrices  on  which  the  computer 
experiments  are  based. 

Sugar  Science  is  available’ for  $39.95  from  the 
Sugar  Association,  11011 5th  St.  NW,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  DC  20005.  Both  the  computer  disk 
and  the  teacher’s  guide  are  reproducible  in  their 
entirety. 
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Students  Learn  To  Give  a ^^Hoot”  About  Owls 


Most  children  understand  that  owls  are  a symbol  of 
wisdom.  But  this  year,  students  in  a South  Dakota 
country  school  have  also  learned  that  owls  are 
helpful  to  people  in  agriculture.  With  their  teacher, 
Cleo  Thelen,  the  students  have  spent  several 
months  learning  about  owls,  their  habits,  and  the 
important  role  they  play  as  predators  of  small 
rodents  who  eat  farmers’  grain. 

The  Raber  School,  located  25  miles  east  of 
Pierre,  South  Dakota,  enrolls  eight  students  from 
kindergarten  through  seventh  grade.  The  school’s 
location  provides  an  ideal  setting  for  an  emphasis 
on  nature.  The  students  take  turns  contributing  a 
bale  of  hay  and  sacks  of  grain  to  feed  wild  animals. 
“One  day,”  reported  seventh  grader  Valerie  Ranger, 
“we  saw  more  than  50  animals.” 


Cleo  Thelen  and  her  students  examine  owl  pellets  to  learn 
how  owls  help  farmers  control  rodents. 


Ranger  confessed  that  she  was  at  first  a little 
reluctant  to  examine  the  owl  pellets.  “I  thought  it 
would  be  gross,”  she  said,  “but  it  turned  out  to  be 
fascinating.” 

Rirst,  students  examined  the  owl  pellets,  which 
contained  bone  and  other  unused  parts  of  the 
rodents,  birds,  and  other  small  animals  that  owls 
eat.  Rifth  grader  Boe  Brown,  for  example,  found 
two  skulls  in  his  pellet. 

Then  students  used  a bone  chart  to  match  the 
bones  they  found  to  the  anatomy  of  the  animals 
the  owl  had  probably  eaten.  Rinally,  students  were 
invited  to  draw  conclusions  about  what  they  found. 
“We  decided  the  owls  were  probably  captive,” 
Brown  recalled,  “because  they  had  eaten  several 
animals  in  such  a short  time.” 

Thelen  enjoyed  the  project  because  it  allowed 


“A  good  way  to 
reach  students  is 
to  have  resource 
people  come  to 
class,  ” Thelen 
believes. 


her  to  integrate  many 
disciplines.  “Studying  owls  tied 
environmental  issues,  science, 
wildlife,  and  agriculture  all  together,” 
she  pointed  out.  As  students  learn 
about  basic  environmental  concepts  in 
the  classroom,  they  will  eventually 
develop  the  skills  they  need  to  make 
sound  decisions  on  future  environmental 
concerns. 

“A  good  way  to  reach  students  is 
to  have  resource  people  come  to 
class,”  Thelen  believes.  Ror  the  owl 
project,  she  invited  Dan  McCormick, 
a forester  from  the  South  Dakota 
Division  of  Rorestry,  to  talk  about  owls  and 
their  relationship  to  trees.  McCormick  explained 
that  everything  in  nature  tends  to  strike  a balance, 
and  that  humans  are  part  of  nature.  “We  humans, 
as  resource  managers,  can  manage  forests  for 
wildlife  habitat,  but  we  must  also  manage  this 
renewable  resource  to  supply  us  with  our  everyday 
needs,”  he  told  the  students. 

As  a result  of  their  study  of  owls,  Thelen’s 
students  have  become  wise  themselves.  Boe 
Brown  said,  “I  live  on  a farm,  and  I learned  owls  are 
very  helpful  to  the  farmer.”  Rifth  grader  Charlie 
Rfyde  said  she  learned  about  a possible  career  as  a 
result  of  her  explorations.  “I  might  become  a 
biologist,”  she  concluded. 

Thelen  and  her 
students  are 
interested  in 
corresponding  with 
an  urban  class  that 
shares  their  interest 
environmentalism. 

Teachers  who  are 
interested  in  setting 
up  such  a pen  pal 
exchange  should 
write  to  Thelen  at 
the  Raber  Rural 
School,  c/o 
McKinley  School, 

302  East  Dakota, 

Pierre,  SD 
57501. 


Vermont  Project  Finds  Out  What  Students 
Know  About  Agriculture 


Many  educators  have  turned  their  emphasis  toward 
measuring  educational  outcomes — what  students 
actually  know.  A recent  research  project 
conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  found  that  the  state’s 
fourth  graders  have  learned  some  important  things 
about  agriculture  ...  but  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement. 

Gerald  Fuller,  a faculty  member  at  the  university 
and  one  of  the  state  contacts  for  AITC  in  Vermont, 
administered  a test  of  agricultural  literacy  to  a 
scientifically  selected  group  of  fourth  graders 
throughout  the  state.  The  survey  found  that  by 
fourth  grade,  most  students  have  some  minimal 
awareness  of  agriculture.  For  example,  over  55 
percent  of  the  students  knew  that  agriculture  is  the 
business  that  provides  our  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Many  fewer  students,  however, 
understood  that  agriculture  is  historically  significant 
(31 .4  percent)  or  that  agriculture  is  influenced  by 
government  (34.1  percent). 

The  project  also  included  interviews  with 
elementary  school  teachers  and  high  school  social 
studies  and  science  teachers  to  determine  what 
they  are  teaching  about  agriculture  in  their 
classrooms.  “We  also  asked  these  teachers  to 
identify  other  teachers  they  believed  were  doing  an 


excellent  job  of  integrating  agriculture  into  their 
instructional  program  so  we  could  interview  them,” 
Fuller  says. 

As  a result  of  those  surveys,  and  the  follow-up 
interviews  conducted  with  the  exemplary  teachers, 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  compiled  a 
resource  booklet,  “Teaching  About  Agriculture.” 
The  first  section  identifies  a network  of  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  share  their  successes  with 
others.  Whether  they  are  planning  an  elementary 
school  project  on  early  American  life  or  a high 
school  tissue  culture  experiment,  teachers  can 
contact  outstanding  peers  for  help  in  designing 
and  implementing  their  own  classroom  agricultural 
activities. 

A second  section  of  the  book  details 
organizations  that  have  instructional  resources  to 
share  with  teachers.  “Collaborations  like  these 
enable  teachers  to  enrich  the  classroom 
experiences  for  their  students,”  Fuller  believes. 

To  address  the  needs  identified  in  the  survey, 
Vermont’s  AITC  program  hopes  to  sponsor  a 
teacher  workshop  this  summer  in  cooperation  with 
Shelburne  Farms,  a nonprofit  educational 
organization  dedicated  to  teaching  about  and 
demonstrating  the  stewardship  of  natural  and 
agricultural  resources. 


Concepts 

A.  Agriculture  is  the 
business  that  provides  our 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

B.  Agriculture  in 
interdependent  with  the  well 
being  of  society  in  Vermont, 
the  United  States,  and  the 
world. 

C.  Agriculture  is 
interdependent  with  the 
environment  and  natural 
resources. 

D.  Agriculture  is  a vital, 
dynamic  system  shaped  by 
research  and  development. 

E.  Agriculture  is  influenced 
by  government. 

F.  Agriculture  is  historically 
significant. 


4th  Grade  Students  Scores 


Knowledge  of  Agricultural  Concepts 


Concepts 


New  Kit  IS  The  Apple  Of  The  Teacher’s  Eye 
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Giving  an  apple  to  the  teacher  is  a time-honored 
tradition.  Now  a new  kit,  “All  About  Apples,”  helps 
teachers  integrate  the  study  of  this  important  fruit 
into  their  elementary  school  curriculum. 

“All  About  Apples”  is  a cooperative  effort  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute  and 
Agriculture  in  the  Classroom.  Teachers  involved  in 
AITC  activities  in  the  New  England  States  played 
an  integral  role  in  developing  the  kit.  Rick 
Chandler,  field  coordinator  for  the  Apple  Institute, 
believes  their  involvement  made  the  kit  much  more 
useful  for  teachers. 

“We  wanted  to  make  the  kit  teacher-friendly,” 
says  Wayne  Hipsley,  state  contact  for  AITC  in 
Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  creators  of  the  kit. 
“That  meant  a poster  and  simple,  easy-to  duplicate 
learning  activities  that  give  a wide  range  of 
adaptations  for  a variety  of  grades.  The  teacher 
does  not  have  to  spend  hours  in  preparation  to  use 
any  of  the  activities.” 

“it  makes  a big  difference  to  have  a teacher  say, 
‘If  you  produce  information  in  this  format,  I’ll  use 
it,’”  Chandler  observes.  “We  were  grateful  to  have 
the  close  involvement  of  some  very  talented 
teachers  from  the  very  beginning.” 

The  kit  is  designed  for  grades  K-6,  but  is 
particularly  useful  for  grades  K-2.  “We  targeted 


that  age  group  because  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  classes  that  visit  apple  orchards,” 
Chandler  says.  The  kit  includes  a full-color  poster 
that  depicts  the  entire  cycle  of  apple  production, 
from  planting  and  pruning  through  consumption  at 
home. 

“The  apple  growers  wanted  to  give  students  an 
accurate  picture  of  our  industry,”  Chandler  says. 
“The  poster  shows  students  how  apple  producers 
use  technology,  the  importance  of  various  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  in  apple  production,  and  the 
important  role  that  many  women  play  in  the 
industry.” 

Hipsley  has  introduced  the  kit  in  several  teacher 
workshops  throughout  Massachusetts.  “Now 
teachers  arrive  at  the  workshops  asking  for  the 
apple  materials,”  he  says.  “This  kit  is  being 
promoted  by  positive  word  of  mouth.” 

Kits  are  $7  for  one  to  five  copies,  with  cost 
reductions  for  larger  orders.  The  Apple  Institute 
will  donate  $.50  from  the  sales  price  of  each 
kit  to  the  New  England/New  York  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  Consortium.  Contact  your  local  AITC 
program  or  write  to  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  P.O.  Box  768,  Westfield, 
MA  01086-0768. 


APPLE  LIFE  CYCLE  PUZZLE 


“All  About  Apples”  shows 
students  how  this  favorite 
fruit  moves  from  the  orchard 
to  their  table. 
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In  New  York,  Great  Pumpkins  Make 
More  Than  Pies 


“Pumpkin  at  morning,  pumpkin  at  noon.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  pumpkin  we  should  soon  be  undone,” 
wrote  one  early  American  settler.  Today,  New  York 
first  graders  are  learning  about  the  pumpkin’s 
important  contributions  to  American  history  as  part 
of  new  curriculum  materials  developed  by  the  New 
York  Ag  in  the  Classroom  program. 

Betty  Wolanyk,  state  contact  for  AITC  in  New 
York,  developed  the  materials.  The  focus  on 
pumpkins  grew  out  of  a desire  to  make  agricultural 
concepts  understandable  to  even  the  youngest 
children.  “Pumpkins  are  a subject  children  at  that 
age  can  respond  to  well,”  she  says.  Most  children, 
for  example,  have  heard  the  story  of  Cinderella  and 
the  pumpkin  that  transformed  into  a coach.  And, 
of  course,  children  have  carved  their  pumpkins  into 
jack-o’lanterns  for  Halloween. 


Although  pumpkins  provide  a way  to  begin  the 
study  of  agriculture  with  a familiar  subject,  they 
also  offer  a number  of  possibilities  for  student 
learning.  “Teachers  can  do  a lot  of  activities  that 
are  educationally  significant.  You  can  teach  the  life 
cycle,  you  can  teach  counting,  or  you  can  use  it  for 
art,  just  to  name  a few,”  Wolanyk  notes. 

In  addition  to  learning  about  pumpkins,  first 
graders  also  learn  about  tomatoes  and  potatoes, 
other  familiar  crops.  Activities  can  be  integrated 
into  language  arts,  social  studies,  mathematics, 
and  science  lessons.  “Because  New  York  has  a 
structured  curriculum  at  the  state  level,  we  make 
sure  our  activities  help  teachers  meet  these 
objectives,”  Wolanyk  says.  “We  know  our 
materials  will  be  useful  to  teachers,  because  the 
parameters  have  already  been  defined.” 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  was  to  develop 
teaching  materials  for  students  who  cannot  read. 
“We  chose  a dot  matrix  format  that  allows 
prereaders  to  trace  important  words,”  Wolanyk 
says. 

New  York’s  AITC  program  is  now  developing 
agricultural  materials  for  kindergarten.  They  will 
complete  a set  of  materials  for  grades  K-6.  “We 
have  tried  to  see  that  there  is  a natural  progression 
from  one  grade  to  the  next,”  Wolanyk  says.  Also  in 
the  works  are  materials  for  a high  school 
economics  course. 

New  York’s  AITC  program  recently  received  the 
Conservation  Education  Award  from  the  Empire 
State  Chapter  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Society.  The  award  was  presented  to  NYAITC  for 
its  role  in  developing  a better  understanding  of  the 
food  and  fiber  system  among  youth  and  teachers, 
thereby  creating  an  educated  public  better  able  to 
make  environmental  decisions. 

“We  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  be 
recognized  by  a group  with  a similar  mission,” 
Wolanyk  comments.  “Cne  of  the  things  we  strive 
for  is  not  to  reinvent  the  wheel,  but  to  make  use  of 
the  best  materials  from  across  the  country.”  The 
AITC  program  has  incorporated  two  conservation 
booklets  produced  by  the  society  into  its 
curriculum  materials. 

A classroom  set  of  the  first  grade  materials, 
including  a teacher  notebook  and  a classroom 
supply  of  student  booklets,  is  $50  plus  shipping 
and  handling.  For  a catalog  of  New  York’s  AITC 
materials,  including  the  new  first  grade  curriculum, 
contact  New  York  Ag  in  the  Classroom,  1 1 1 
Kennedy  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY 
14853-5901. 
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From  Algeria  To  Zimbabwe,  New  Factbook 
Covers  Foreign  Agriculture 


In  an  era  when  “Where  in  the  World  is  Carmen 
Sandiego?”  is  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  selling 
computer  games,  it’s  clear  that  geography  is 
making  a comeback.  Now  a new  USDA  guidebook 
can  help  teachers  enrich  geography  instruction  by 
providing  a wealth  of  information  on  agriculture 
abroad. 

Foreign  Agriculture  1990-91  is  a colorful,  fact- 
filled  guidebook  that  features  nearly  200  pages  of 
agricultural  information.  It  includes  concise  two- 
page  profiles  on  72  countries,  which  provide  key 
information  and  data  on  the  country’s  agricultural 
production,  policies,  and  trade.  The  individual 
country  profiles  were  prepared  by  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  (FAS)  agricultural  counselors, 
attaches,  and  specialists  serving  at  embassies  and 
trade  offices  around  the  world. 

An  expanded  “Atlas  of  World  Agriculture” 
follows  the  country-by-country  profiles.  This  40- 
page  section  includes  full-color  maps  and  charts 
that  show  production  areas,  harvest  periods,  and 
the  leading  producing  and  trading  nations  for  major 
commodities. 


The  easy-to-read  reference  guide  has  been 
expanded  and  updated  from  the  first  edition 
published  in  1989.  Produced  by  FAS,  it  is 
designed  to  help  U.S.  farm  organizations, 
agricultural  exporters,  and  others  in  exploring 
world  trade  opportunities  and  competing  in  the 
global  marketplace. 

Foreign  Agriculture  1990-91  is  available  for  $15 
for  single  copies.  Bulk  orders  of  1 0 or  more  are 
$1 1 per  copy.  Contact  the  Information  Division, 
FAS,  Room  4638-S,  USDA,  Washington,  DC 
20250-1000.  To  order,  specify  the  book  title  and 
send  a check  or  money  order  payable  to  FAS. 


Country  profiles  and  over  40 
pages  of  maps  and  charts 
communicate  Information 
about  foreign  agriculture  in 
a new  FAS  handbook. 


Poultry  and  Dairy  Production  and  Trade 


Leading  Nations  In  Commereia! 
PouStry  Meat  Production,  1990 
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Leading  Poultry  Meat  Importers,  1990 
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Leading  Butter  Exporters,  1990 
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Rice  Production  and  Trade 


World  Prodtiction  Since  1970 
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Malaysia  2-8% 
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■a  rr/.V'l:T-.lha  Ag  in  the  Classroom  — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make  re- 
ports, or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state’s 
Ag  in  the  Classroom  pro- 
gram, contact  the  following: 


Alabama 

Ms  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery'.  AL  361 1 7 
205  272-2611 

Ms  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industries 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery.  AL  36193 
205-261-5872 

Alaska 

Mr  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  of  Alaska 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer.  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 


Arizona 

Ms  Sue  Cafterty 
4341  E Broadway 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
602-255-4456 

Mr  Robert  Wilson 

Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

3401  E Elwood 

Phoenix.  AZ  85040 

612-470-0083 

Arkansas 

Dr  Philip  Besonen 
GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  AR  72701 

501-575-4270 

California 

Mr.  Marx  Linder 
CA  Foundation  for  AITC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  13 
Sacramento.  CA  9581 5 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agnculture 
700  Kipling  St.  =4000 
Lakewood.  CO  30215-5894 
303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blmde 
28276  WCR  1 5 
Denver. Co.  80550 
303-686-7806 


Connecticut 

Mr  David  Nisely 
Dept  of  Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Ave 
Room  234 
Hartford.  CT  06106 
203-566-3671 

Dr  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs.  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 

Delaware 

Mr  G Wallace  Caulk.  Jr. 
Delatvare  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming.  DE  19934 
302-697-3183 

Florida 

Mr,  Johh  McNeely 
FL  Dept  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
LL-29  The  Capitol 
Tallahassee.  FL  32301 
904-488-9780 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donha  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon.  GA  31298 
912/474-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr  Ken  Kajihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St.  J-306 
Honolulu.  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 

Idaho 

Ms  Kathie  Johnson 
Idaho  Dept  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  U 

Tv/in  Falls.  ID  83303 
208-736-2188 

Illinois 

Ms.  Ellen  Culver 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington,  IL  61702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr  Robert  Book 
IN  Institute  of  Agric. 

Food.  & Nutrition 

101  W Washington  St  il320E 

Indianapolis.  IN  46202 

317-637-1600 

Iowa 

Ms.  Fredi  Jun 

lA  Foundation  for  Ag  Awareness 
PO  Box  364 
Indianola.  lA  50125 
515-961-2548 


Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
1 24  Bluemont  Hall 
Kanas  State  University 
Manhattan.  KS  66506 
913-532-7946 

Ms.  Mardelle  Pnngle 
Rt  1 

Yates  Center,  KS  66783 
316-537-7833 

Kentucky 

Ms,  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville.  KY  40250-0700 

502-495-5000 

Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Cliff  Shaffer 
Room  101.  Winslow  Hall 
University  of  Maine 
Orono.  ME  04469 
207/581-3206 

Maryland 

Ms.  Laune  Green 
Department  of  Agriculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Pkwy 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 
301-841-5894 

Massachusetts 

Mr  Wayne  Hipsley 
21 1 Stockbridge  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst.  MA  01 003 
413-545-2646 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing.  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing.  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul.  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39205-1972 
(Street  6310  I-55  N 
Jackson.  MS  3921 1) 
601-957-3200 


Montana 

Ms-Betty  Jo  Malone 
4538  Palisades  Park 
Billings.  MT  59106-1341 
406-652-6161 

Nebraska 

Ms,  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln.  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 

Nevada 

Mr  Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd 
Reno.  NV  8951 1 
702-853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Donna  Grusell 
NH  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
295  Sheep  Davis  Rd 
Cohcord.  NH  03301 
603-224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Cindy  Etfron 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton.  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E-G-  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces.  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
1 1 1 Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca.  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh.  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms  Kaye  Effertz 
ND  Dept  of  Agriculture 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck.  ND  58505 
701-224-2231 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

91 1 Ohio  Departments  Bldg 

65  S Front  St 

Columbus.  OH  43266-0308 
614-466-3076 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agnculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  731 05 
405-521-3868 


Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 


Dr  Paul  Czarniecki 
4-H  Youth  Development 
Oklahoma  State  Uhiversity 
Stillwater,  OK  74078 
405-744-5392 


Oregon 

Ms.  Kay  Shidler 
Agn-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave. .Suite  290 
Portland,  OR  97209-2800 

503-627-0860 

Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Beth  Moore 
5399  Guitner  Rd. 
Chambersburg.  PA  17201 
717-375-2639 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401-942-4742 

South  Carolina 

Ms.  Beth  Phibbs 
SC  Dept  of  Education 
91 7 Rutledge  Bldg. 

Columbia,  SC  29201 

803- 734-8842 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Gail  Brock 
SD  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1426 
Huron,  SD  57350 
605-352-6731 

Ms.  Roberta  Anson 
Executive  Director.  AITC 
PO  Box  577 
Pierre.  SD  57501 
605-224-0361 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia.  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco.  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agnculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84116 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agric.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington.  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-2001 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Jane  Futch 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond.  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 


Washington 

Ms.  Julie  Sandberg 
WA  Dept  of  Agnculture 
P O.  Box  3924 
Lacev,  WA  98503 
206-586-1427 

West  Virginia 

Mr,  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3.  Box  1 56-A 
Buckhannon.  WV  26201 
304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Dennis  Sabel 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison.  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 

Wyoming 

Mr.  Gene  Pexton 
833  Braae  Rd 
Douglas,  WY  82633 
307-358-5828 

Ms.  Sue  Sherman 
Executive  Director  WAITC 
WY  Dept  of  Agriculture 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-638-7355 

Micronosia 

Dr.  Ruben  Daynt 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo.  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix.  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr,  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix.  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan.  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200 
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